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STUDY THE MAGAZINES. 





By studying the requirements of the different 
periodicals the writer may gain valuable in- 
formation on the subject of the general prepara- 
tion of his manuscripts. 

Some of the much-dreaded rejection slips 
prove to be veritable stepping-stones to future 
success with the editors from whom they come. 
They contain valuable information as to the ex- 
act needs of the magazines and the character 
of manuscripts likely to be found acceptable ; 
and they specify also what features are regard- 
ed as unfavorable by those publications. The 
literary aspirant would do well to study these 
and to endeavor to meet the requirements when 
submitting further contributions. 

One syndicate publishing company states as 
its reasons for returning stories that they are 
either too long or too short; they lack sufficient 
human interest; they are careless in language 
or hackneyed in plot, or the subject is handled 
in a morbid or tragic manner. How much 


information is obtained from these terse state- 
ments! 

Ina late short-story contest conducted by 
one of the leading periodicals, the editor stated 
that the first requisite of a good short story 
was * Plot sufficient to justify the writing.” Sto- 
ries to obtain favor with him should be “ strong, 
bright, cheerful, and optimistic in tone.” 
They must begin in an interesting manner and 
should end when the story is told. The state- 
ment continued that there is “nothing worse 
than a long-drawn out anti-climax at the end of 
a story, unless it is a detailed exposition of the 
hero’s family tree at the beginning.” While 
these suggestions had reference merely to that 
particular prize competition, they contain val- 
uable hints for the story-writer in general. 

Another magazine in stating its require- 
inents gives some good advice to young writers 
as to the handling of plots, the preservation of 
the proper relation between dialogue and de- 
scription, and the naturalness of the characters 
and environment. The stories desired must 
have a “dash and go about them,” so that the 
person who picks them up carelessly will be- 
come immediately interested and remain so 
untilthe end. They must possess “ force, vigor, 
interest, conclusiveness, and completeness ”’ to 
such a degree that the impression on the read- 
er will be “ immediate and lasting.” 

The Brandur Magazine—alas! it died 
young — gave some excellent advice to young 
writers in an article directed to its contrib- 
utors. It said: — 

“ The short story should capture the reader’s 
interest in the opening and hold it to the end. 
The reader of fiction, being often disappointed, 
is coy and suspicious. The writer must offer 
alluring bait to catch his reader, and play his 
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lines with much art and knowingness to hold 
him.” 

Then followed the encouraging statement 
that there are more story-tellers of merit at the 
present time than ever before, and also that 
“there are writers coming who will surpass the 
favorites of the present.” 

The article continued: “To the new writer 
we will advise that he express himself with 
simplicity and sincerity, choosing the plainest 
word that will convey his meaning, avoiding ex- 
aggeration, affectation, phrases in foreign 
tongues, and vague and puzzling forms of ex- 
pression. If he uses language to dazzle and 


mystify his reader, he uses it unworthily. He 
should portray his own kind, the life and 
scenes with which he is most familiar, and ex- 
press the thoughts which are truest and clear- 
est to himself. He may study expression in 
the masters, but he should remain himself — be 
no imitator.” 

These suggestions come from a most prac- 
tical source — the magazines themselves — and 
the young writer will do well to study the gen- 
eral information contained in them, and alsothe 
special needs of periodicals generally before 
submitting to them his work. 

Anne Guilbert Mahon. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





HOW TO WRITE AN ESSAY. 


Not every one is gifted with the imaginative 
and creative power necessary for writing fic- 
tion —that is, fiction that is really literature. 
Yet many people possess knowledge and ideas 
which, if embodied in proper and effective 
form, would be of undoubted value as litera- 
ture, but which they are unable to utilize with 
success, simply because they do not under- 
stand fully the art of writing an essay. Such 
people will find profit in a study, or a perusal, 
of the book, “ How to Write an Essay,”* al- 
though the veteran, as well as the unskilled 
writer, may find much that is helpful in its 
pages. 

In his introductory chapter, “What Is an 
Essay?” the author tells us Montaigne was 
the first writer to popularize the essay as a 
form of literature. ‘Bacon followed in his 
steps. But in the hands of Addison and 
Steele the essay began to lose its first charac- 
teristic as a medley of rough notes put to- 
gether without a special attempt at order: it 
became more studied both in form and con- 
tents, and instead of being a series of jottings 
it was transformed into the systematic treat- 
ment of subjects, expressed in carefully cho- 
sen language. We may therefore de- 





* Howto Write an Essay. 
Write a Novel.” 108 pp. 
Richards. 1901. 


By the Author of *‘ How to 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. London: Grant 


fine an essay as a short disquisition on a sub- 
ject of taste, science, philosophy, or common 
life. The difference between an essay 
and a treatise is kept in view by using the 
word ‘short ’— fullness of detail is not possible 
in the essay, but is expected in the treatise.” 
Turning to the more mental aspects of 
essay writing, first and foremost we place ¢he 
point of view. “It is evident that the painter 
must leave out of his picture, and the poet out 
of his description, everything that he cannot 
see from a definite position. Objects of 
thought as well as objects of sight may be 
contemplated from a variety of positions; 
great questions in politics and sociology are 
discussed from the standpoint of the reformer, 
the statist, the commercial expert, and the 
statesman ; and life itself is regarded from the 
changing positions of poet, theologian, and 
philosopher. Thus, if you are about to write 
an essay Ona given subject and the point of 
view is not contained in the title, it is your 
first duty to fix a point of view, and make it so 
decisive that it shall exclude all foreign mat- 
ter —every thought and every fancy that has 
no legitimate place in your survey of the sub- 
ject. An essay on ‘The English Church’ 
from a purely political standpoint would incor- 
porate facts and arguments which an essay on 
the same subject by a sacerdotal specialist 
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would pass by altogether, simply because they 
do}not come within range of his point of view. 
-... The points of view, when rightly appre- 
hended, are like a pair of hands which pick 
out of large masses of material just the facts 
that are needed. .... Amid the infinity of 
subjects which a complex civilization presents 
to us, the man who can discover new points of 
view, new themes, and can embody his 
thoughts in forcible and attractive language, is 
always sure of a hearing.” 

There are three elements of an essay : — 

1. The Materials: Facts and Ideas. 

2. The Process of Building: How to make 
a Plan. 

3. The 
Strength. 

“Information—facts—these come first. 
But where are they to be found? A curious 
question, surely! and yet the novice unac- 
quainted with books and hardly knowing what 
to ask for when he enters a public library, 
often puts the question to himself. We will 
say for his edification that his subject is rec- 
ondite indeed if he can find nothing about it in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica or Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia. In most cases these mines of 
information will furnish him with an outline 
history of his subject, as well as a list of the 
best books to consult. Every public library 
has its collection of reference books — histor- 
ical, literary, scientific, social, and political. 

“These are quite sufficient to putthe essay 
writer on the best lines. Sonnenschein’s ‘ Best 
Books,’ in two or more volumes, is a good 
book to look into; it is much more than a dull 
catalogue. 

“See that you get all the facts available. 
Do not be content with an isolated group; 
look everywhere. Use only the high- 
est sources of information. Avoid newspaper 
scraps and chance quotations. 

“*Facts are easily found,’ some one says, 
‘but how can we get ideas?’ This is an easy 
question to answer in one sense, very difficult 
in another. The presence or absence of ideas 
depends, of course, on the nature and capace 
ity of a man’s brain. .... It is therefore 
practically impossible to tell a man how he 
may get ideas, that is, to originate them in his 


Finished Work: Beauty and 


own mind; all that can be done is to throw out 
hints as to methods, habits, and mental laws. 
Thus we might say that much could be learned 
by careful observation, deep reflection, wise 
reading, and discreet conversation; as if we 
had said: ‘Every mind is a law unto itself, 
and must obtain ideas in its own way, but 
these are general methods pursued by every 
body.’ So in the case of writing an essay. 
Your note-book is crammed with facts, and as 
you copied them from books, or wrote them 
down from the lips of witnesses, some few 
ideas came into your mind, and you made a 
note of them. What you want nowis a way of 
looking at these facts which will produce the 
greatest number of ideas, and the best. Each 
mind has an individuality of its own, more or 
less pronounced; but there are certain general 
ways of developing a subject that are common 
to all minds. 

“1. Surround the subject with questions. 
‘A faculty of wise interrogating,’ says Lord 
Bacon, ‘is half a knowledge; for, as Plato 
saith, ‘‘ Whosoever seeketh knoweth that which 
he seeketh for in a general notion: else how 
shall he know it when he hath found it?” 
And therefore the larger your anticipation is, 
the more direct and compendious 
search.’ 
ism.’ 


is your 
Let the subject be ‘Modern Militar- 
The papers before you contain your re- 
searches into figures: France, so many sol- 
diers; Germany, so many; Russia, so many 
more, etc. The cost of standing armies and 
the up-keep of navies is accurately stated. 
Now is the time to ‘pepper’ the subject with 
questions. What is the essence of modern 
militarism? How does it differ from ancient 
militarism? What is its meaning as a 
national phenomenon ? And so you 
might continue at great length. .... Of 
course, the ability to ask a good question isa 
factor to be remembered ; in other words, a dull 
mind will question a subject for hours and get 
nofurther. Here, as everywhere, there is a pre- 
mium on the best brains. Nevertheless, me- 
diocre talent is better with a method than with- 
out one, and as a beginning we unhesitatingly 
prescribe the interrogation to which Bacon re- 
fers in so high terms. 

“2. Most subjects have a history, therefore 
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make it your duty to know the matter historic- 
ally Only then can you hope to see it in true 
perspective. 

“3, It is good to regard a subject in the 
light of its associations. Here again we 
would drop a word of caution. Not every 
subject will develop new ideas by the applica- 
tion of this rule; all that is necessary is to 
make the experiment, and if it be fruitless, to 
pass on to something else. 

“4. The introduction of contrast in devel- 
oping topics that are suitable for its operation 
is worthy ofatrial. If you are to write about 
‘The Relation between Eloquence and States- 
manship,’ the use of contrast will be of the 
highest service. A statesman of great ability, 
but with poor powers of speech, is to be set 
‘over against one of similar ability, but elo- 
quent tongue; another of poor ability, but with 
greater oratorical gifts, may be set over 
against a man of vast mental power, but with 
no gift of speech at all. 

“5s. Be on the alert to find a cause for 
every effect, or, in other words, a reason for 
the existence of everything. 

“6, What others have said on the subject 
of your essay comes last of all—that is its 
proper place. Gibbon never read what had 
been written on any particular theme without 
first formulating his own thoughts. The habit 
is an excellent one and should be followed 
whenever possible. 

“Itis difficult, if not impossible, to write a 
successful essay without first making a plan. 
But how go about the matter? In general, it 
may be said that the plan of a subject requires 
an introduction, a development and a conclu- 
sion, and the best writers in handling a certain 
class of material arrange it inthis way. But 
if you have a subject that suggests an aboli- 
tion of the introduction by going at once to 
the heart of the matter, or if you have reasons 
for stating your conclusion first and proving 
it afterward, do not hesitate to take such a 
step. 

“ The introduction is to furnish such prelim- 
inary information as is needed to put the 
reader in possession of the subject, the point 
of view, and the manner of treatment.” 

Take for example, the expository essay. 


“The two problems of making a plan of 
your subject are these : — 

“1, How to group the ideas so as to make 
them follow each other in logical sequence and 
cohere in the reader’s mind and memory, and 

“2. How to give them such movement as 
shall make them work a desired effect. 

“ These questions are answered by referring 
to the laws of association They are: — 

“(a) The Law of Contiguity, 

“(b) The Law of Similarity, and Contrast, 

“(c) The Law of Cause and Effect. 

“Contiguity refers to ‘the coherence of 
ideas that lie naturally next to each other in 
space, or time, or in a continuous system of 
thought.’ ” 

The object in an outline of a narrative essay 
is “to know and observe the true order of 
events and give the most prominent of them a 
chief place. 

“The successful conversational essay de- 
pends to a large extent on (1) securing a strik- 
ing point of view, and (2 ) sustaining it by lan- 
guage equally striking. Very often the theme 
is a mere fancy, a whim, or an absurdity ; and 
to make such themes readable and attractive 
demands no mean ability. 

“The critical essay, like the conversational 
essay, is one of the most difficult to write, de- 
manding on the part of the writer not only 
‘personality,’ but genius for literary valuation, 
as well as great knowledge of the subject dealt 
with. ... A paper on an historical subject 
should consider :— 

“1, Sources of the work. 

“2. Cause, occasion, purpose. 

“3. Circumstances under which the work 
was produced. 

“4. Relation of the work to its author. 

“5. Relation to the time in which it was 
written. 

“6, Effect of the work upon the public.” 

If the work be a novel, we should con- 
sider : — 

“1, Brief sketch of subject matter, plot. 

“2. Characters: Their qualities as_per- 
sons; relative importance; relation to one an- 
other; contrasting characters; what each is 
intended to bring out.” 

Having satisfied yourself as to the plan of 
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your essay, you must now turn your attention 
to the finished work. “If you have an essay 
to write, you should not only invest it with 
truth of facts and ideas, but also with beauty 
and strength of formation. 

“Let there be no quarrel in your mind as to 
whether you shall use short sentences or long 
sentences. Remember that language is your 
instrument, and by means of it you convey 
your thoughts to others. Remember also that 
it is a supple instrument; so much so, that 
you can infuse it with your own personality. 
Follow your own instinct and feeling in the 
choice of sentences. Generally speaking, a 
short one lends itself to emphasis, a long one 
to rhythm and cadence; a short one states the 
fact, a long one supplies the details. Hence 
you require an intelligent use of both kinds. 

“The two main problems in sentence struc- 
ture are: How to preserve the unity of the 
sentence, and how to arrange all its parts ac- 
cording to their intrinsic emphasis and impor- 
tance. (Of course, you never have these 
rules in mind when you are writing your essay, 
you make a great mistake if you do. These 
remarks are intended as critical tests to be 
applied after you have written your composi- 
tions, not before.) Bear in mind, therefore, 
that in a single sentence, every part should be 
subservient to one principal affirmation. If 
you introduce irrelevant ideas, you spoil the 
unity of the sentence and confuse the mind of 
the reader. For example, read this paragraph, 
quoted in Abbott’s ‘How to Write Clearly’: — 

‘**This great and good man died on the 17th September, 
1683, leaving behind him the memory of many noble actions 
and a numerous family, of whom three were sons; one of them, 
George, the eldest, heir to his father's virtues, as well as to his 
principal estates in Cumberland, where most of his father's 
property was situated, and shortly afterward elected member 
for the county, which had for several generations returned this 
family to serve in Parliament.’ 

“ At the same time, it should not be thought 
that two ideas or assertions cannot properly be 
embodied in one sentence. The rule is to de- 
termine first what is to be the central thought 
of the sentence; then, if other ideas are to be 
introduced, to place them in such a manner 
that they aid the comprehension of the central 
thought, and thus facilitate the exposition of 
the subject. Avoid introducing unrelated 


ideas into one sentence, thus: ‘The new Con 
gressman comes of good old New England 
stock, isin favor of tariff reform, and at pres- 
ent resides at Washingtcn Court House, the 
town which gained an unenviable notoriety 
last year on account of the mob attack on the 
jail.” The last eighteen words should be 
omitted ; they have nothing to do with the pen 
portrait of the Congressman. Not only may 
the unity of the sentence be broken by haviug 
too many ideas, or unrelated ideas — a change 
in style of language may break the unity of 
tone, thus: ‘The sight oppressed me with 
sorrow, my heart swelled into my throat, my 
eyes filled with tears; J couldn't stand it any 
longer, and / deft... The words in italics show 
a distinct fall in tone from the rest of the 
words in the sentence; they are too colloquial 
to he permissible. 

‘* With reference to emphasis, the endeavor 
should be to place words so that they empha- 
size themselves. Never allow the meaning of 
a sentence to depend on the way it is read. 
The two places where one naturally looks for 
emphasis are the beginning and end of a sen- 
tence; e. g., ‘Flashed all their sabres bare’; 
or, ‘Whatever side we contemplate Homer, 
what principally strikes us is Azs wonderful 
invention.” 

The next step in the development of the es- 
say is a consideration of the paragraph. “A 
paragraph has been defined as ‘a connected 
series of sentences constituting the develop- 
ment of a single topic.’ There is no rule de- 
ciding the length of a paragraph; but it is 
subject to all the rules which govern sentence 
structure, together with an additional number 
that are peculiar to itself. It should have 
unity; that is, there must be a close relation- 
ship in thought and purpose between all the 
sentences constituting the paragraph; only 
those ideas which are strictly necessary are 
allowed a place; proportion should be observed 
by giving prominent positions to the chief 
ideas, the secondary ones being more indicated 
than expounded; there should be a due regard 
for that order which will best bring out the 
main conception, and enough variety to make 
the whole pleasant reading. 

“Each paragraph, like each essay, has a 
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theme — or, shall we say, a sub-theme ? — and 
it can be developed in the following manner : — 

“1. Repeating the theme in other words. 

“2. Defining or limiting the theme. 

“3. Presenting its contrary. 

“4. Explaining or amplifying its meaning 
by examples, illustrations, or quotations. 

“5. Particularizing by means of specific in- 
stances or details. 2 

“6, Presenting proofs. 

“7. Applying or enforcing-the theme. 

‘*8. Introduction and transition.” 

Lastly, we come to that intangible scmething 
called “style’”.—the crowning glory of the 
essay. ‘“ Whole volumes have been written on 
style, but the sum of the matter is this: there 
are two elements in literature, the technical 
and the non-technical. 
which deal with words, sentences, paragraphs, 
and the canons of art—such as unity, se- 
quence, proportion, suspense, movement, and 
climax. These may be studied and mastered 
in so complete a manner that you can analyze 
the best prose and write a passable quality of 
your own. The non-technical element in lit- 
erature is the personality of the writer himself 
—‘the style isthe man.’ Here we leave the 
rules, regulations, and canons of art behind us, 
and enter the sphere of soul. Consequently 
your style, in its ultimate essence, is the liter- 
ary expression of your tastes, your philosophy, 
your outlook on life. 

“ Instead of mimicking the best models, read 
them, and live with them. Cultivate your own 
views on like subjects, and 
modestly, but fearlessly. Seek to make 
expression a combination of beauty 
strength; revise once and again, and still 
again; then at last, although your ideal may 
yet be far off, you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the work is conscientiously your 
own; not great work, perhaps, but nevertheless 
the work of your individual self. Whether 
you ever become a ‘stylist’ or not, there are 
two very necessary attainments that are open 
to every one—clearness and forcefulness. 
Never leave your meaning in doubt, and always 
seek the expression that is most vigorous.” 

A question that is often asked by the novice 
in writing is: What books should I read in 


them 
that 
and 


express 


The technical are those 


order to get a command of language? 
“There are no books which alone can give the 
student a good command of language ; reading 
is only one of the]means to accomplish that 
end. Practice in writing is the other means, 
and the book of reference most often used 
should be Roget’s ‘Thesaurus.’ It is quite 
true, however, that some books are more he!p- 
ful than others, and probably the best to com- 
mence with is Macaulay’s Essays. Macaulay’s 
style has well-known defects, but in extent of 
vocabulary, clearness and power of expression, 
and wealth of knowledge, he is not easily sur- 
passed. Next comes Thomas De Quincey’s 
‘Confessions of an Opium Eater.’ The style 
is very different from that of Macaulay — it has 
a tendency to be prolix and occasionally weari- 
some, but it is full of feeling and imagination. 
Washington Irving and Nathaniel Hawthorne 
should receive close attention; and of the more 
modern writers, Matthew Arnold and Robert 
Louis Stevenson have the greatest claims. 
Perhaps one ought not to omit Cardinal New- 
man. Arnold’s ‘Essays in Criticism,’ Steven- 
son’s ‘Virginibus Puerisque,’ and Newman’s 
‘Idea of a University’ are excellent works for 
the purpose in hand; but the mere reading of 
these books is, as previously stated, not enough. 
When you have read a section of Newman, or 
an essay by Macaulay, put all books away, and 
either reproduce what you have read, or de- 
scribe your impressions of itin your own lan- 
guage. Stick to one author for a period; live 
with him, so to speak, until you know him 
thoroughly, but do not slavishly imitate him. 
Macaulay’s antitheses are very clever, but avoid 
his trick of multiplying them whenever the 
opportunity presents itself.” 

The practical worker in literature, of course, 
wishes to know something about the essay in 
newspapers and magazines. ‘ What is it that 
distinguishes the magazine essay, or the news- 
paper article, from the rank and file of such 
productions in schools, colleges, and debating 
societies? The answer is simple enough — 
they are better in structure, better in composi- 
tion, sounder in knowledge, and possessed of 
greater authority. ... Specialized knowl- 
edge is one of the first requisites of the mag- 
azine essay. A man who lived in Pretoria 
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during the Boer War would be allowed an ex- 
pression of opinion on the attitude of Kruger 
in preference toa man who was a politician, 
even though his literary powers might greatly 
surpass those of the individual who knew his 
Transvaal by personal experience. Of course, 
it is quite possible for an enterprising man to 
write an interesting article on a given subject, 
especially one that will lend itself to illustra- 
tion, and find an easy market for it; and he 
may start work knowing next to nothing of the 
matter in hand. But for questions relating to 
politics, science, ethics, religion, and other 
branches of knowledge, as well as those mat- 
ters where authority can come only from ex- 
perience, a thorough acquaintance with all de- 
tails is absolutely necessary. 

“ Essays, however, as a form of literature, 
do not depend on the knowledge they convey 
to the reader, or the skill with which the writer 
marshals his argument. Anessay of the high- 
est order depends on the beauty and original- 
ity of its ideas, the vigor and chastity of its 
style, and the infusion of the personality of 
the author throughout the whole. For this 
reason an essay by Andrew Lang on scme lit- 
erary topic is of greater significance —as lit- 
erature —than one by Professor Thomson on 
a new aspect of electricity. The ‘Essays of 
Elia’ are not remarkable for the discovery of 
new facts, or for accuracy in reasoning; they 
are remarkable for style in the revelation of a 
striking personality. And it follows as a mat- 
ter of course that the only method of writing 
essays of this quality, either for publication in 
a monthly journal or in book form, is to culti- 
vate a personality — the very idea of which is 
too absurd to be entertained. Patience and in- 
telligent study may enable you to write the 
essay of knowledge; only genius will give you 
the power to produce the essay that is literature. 

‘* With the newspaper press things are very 
different. Not that here good work is never 
looked for, and therefore never produced, but 
that a newspaper's daily requirements neces- 
sitate a different style of writing and a nar- 
rower scope of treatment. There is, for in- 
stance, the article describing such a thing as 
Queen Victoria’s funeral. Writing of this 
kind demands quickness of perception, ability 








to seize the graphic points of an event, and 
readiness in committing them to paper in for- 
cible and vivid language. Descriptive report- 
ing often rises to the elevation of literature, 
and one might say at this point that itis al- 
most regrettable to see such good work so 
short-lived. 

“For several reasons there is no better prep- 
aration for the novice than the careful study of 
such essays as those he wishes in his turn to 
produce. ‘ The beginner in the art of writing 
ought to have before him models resembling as 
closely as may be the work which he seeks to 
produce — models suitable in style, of a com- 
pass such that they may be grasped, not merely 
in detail, but in organic wholes. And it is not 
enough that he should have the finished prod- 
uct before him: his attention must be directed 
to the way in which that product is put to- 
gether. He must learn inductively the meth- 
ods which he is himself to employ.’ 

“*It may be objected that conscious analysis 
and conscious synthesis have had no place in 
the works of masters of the art of writing, nor 
in the actual production of literature of any 
order. Such an assertion is probably a great 
overstatement of the facts. Bnt accepting it 
as true, it simply means that imitation has been 
carried on in a roundabout and clumsy fashion, 
for whose defects innate aptitude has made 
amends. One may learn a complicated figure 
in skating by vague attempts at imitating the 
whole, but a speedier method is to analyze that 
whole into a series of movements, and then to 
attempt to combine these. In the matter of 
writing such a procedure is the only one for 
the ordinary beginner who has no inborn 
genius for the art. To the skilled author de- 
vices and methods are second nature; he is 
not conscious of them. When we learn pen- 
manship we consider every stroke, and pain- 
fully join strokes into letters and words ; but 
in process of time we think merely of the 
word to be set down, and the hand that writes 
it, not from a series of efforts, as at first, but 
from one conscious impulse. The highest skill 
is always largely unconscious, but the readiest 
way of acquiring that skill is by conscious ap- 
plication of method.’” Agnes G. Golden. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


+ 
= * 


Emancipation from the slavery of conform- 
ance to irregular English word forms would be 
a boon, perhaps, but it has not occurred to 
most of us, probably, that a great novel might 
be written to advance the cause of simplified 
spelling among English-speaking people. G. 
W. Wishard of Irvington, N. Y., advances the 
idea in a contribution to the Hera/d of Toron- 
to, a bright little paper devoted to pronunciation 


, 
and amended spelling. It reads as follows: — 
WANTED, A HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Most intelligent peopl ar alredy conviticed that speling ref’ m 
isa worthy cause. Public education in this has been of the 
hed, not the hart: it shud be of both. 

To set the machinery in motion what is needed? A great 
story wil both teach the hed and tuch the hart. Ther is plenty 
of material for such. Milions of children hav their tender 
minds confused and stupefied by the hard, dry, useles, sensles 
stuf of silent leters or complicated substitutes. Many ar drivn 
by utter repulsivnes in sp. from study ¢o truancy. Thru this, 
some, otherwise the making of good citizens, fall into evil com- 
pany, go from bad to worse, landing in prison. 

With welth of material, ther is no Harriet Beecher Stowe to 
rite the story. May God raise up some humbl scool girl or 
teacher with power to stir all humanity’s hart. 


* 
* » 


The first requisite for success in short-story 
writing is indicated in Marshall Steele’s ap- 
preciation of E. Nesbit in Harper's Bazar for 
January: “She has an artist’s conception of 
the short story; she never overloads it, she 
rigidly excludes from it all thatis unnecessary, 
and she chooses for its theme one episode, not 
a series of episodes which would provide ma- 
terial for a novel of the old three-cecker di- 
mensions.” 

» as * 

The Church Standard ventures to speak 
irreverently of Mr. Howells as a poet. Com- 
menting on the December Harfer’s, it says: 
“Among the poets of the number William 
Dean Howells puts in an appearance, not a 
very brilliant appearance at that. Mr. How- 
ells’s prosody, not to mention anything else, 
might easily be improved. Whether 
‘Heaven’is a monosyllable or a dissyllable 
we shall not pretend to decide; but certain we 
are that it is not both, and that a ome which 
makes it both within the compass of four lines 
is rather defective in technique. This is how 
Mr. Howells does it. (A father speaks): — 


If she has ‘‘ newly come from Heaven, our home,” 
As Wordsworth says, then she knows everything 
We have forgotten, but shall know again, 

When we go back to Heaven with her. 

The Mother : Yes. 


“ Again, Mr. Howells forgets that the ugliest 
way to deface a blank verse is to make it 
rhyme, and so he gives us this remarkable 
specimen of his own peculiar taste : — 

How much do you suppose she really knows? 

“From first to last of this queer composi- 
tion Mr. Howells has provided for the rising 
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poets of our generation a conspicuous exam- 
ple of the innumerable ways in which blank 
verse ouzht not to be written.” 


* 
* i 


If Mr. F. J. Stimson had followed the advice 
about drawing a map given in “How to 
Write a Novel” and quoted in the December 
WRITER, he would not have called forth the 
following criticism in the Boston Tran- 
script —_— 

A whilom denizen of Cape Cod who has been reading F. J. 
Stimson’s latest story, ‘* Jethro Bacon,”’ finds so much therein 
to interest him and to raise his righteous wrath that he has 
sent us the following communication. We take pleasure in giv- 
ing it place in these columns, and earnestly hope that it may 
find in Mr. Stimson at least one interested reader: ‘* Asa for- 
mer citizen of Sandwich, 1 have read with great pleasure the 
story of ‘ Jethro Bacon,’ in the November Scriéner’s Maga- 
zine, not only on account of its charming (?) description of 
village life, but also for the picture it gives of the phys‘cal 
strenuousness of its characters. The fair Nora first challenges 
our attention on account of that little stroll to the village of 
Bourne, to mail the box of mayflowers. The town of Bourne 
was not then in existence, but let that pass. _Itis true that it 
is only a little matter of seven miles by the highway, but the 
story leaves us in doubt concerning the return route, for since 
the village of Bourne is actually situated on an inlet of the sea 
from Buzzards Bay it naturally follows that in taking the shore 
line home she must have skirted the whole of Cape Cod, a 
trifle of one hundred and twenty miles or so. Or in case she 
walked five miles through the woods tothe north shore, how 
did she manage to cross Scusset harbor, which implies either 
good swimming abilities or the use of a boat where none is to 
be obtained? Her eyesight also excites my admiration when, 
at a distance of one hundred yards, at dusk, she makes so close 
a personal study of the unknown woman that she instantly rec- 
ognizes her twenty-odd years afterward. After that the pro- 
jection of her vision over a range of hills and fifteen miles of 
forest to discern Manomet Point does not count for much. 
Her height is not mentioned, but it is only fair to suppose that 
as she was able to take note of the furnishings of the office in 
the "Glass company plant on the second floor she must have 
been at least ten feet tall, or have had a neck of pure gum.” 

‘* But these little accomplishments,”’ continues our corres- 
pondent, ‘‘ are nothing to those of the gifted Jethro. His first 
record, which I believe is heretofore unequalled, was to make 
the trip from Sandwich to South Dennis and back, a distance 
of more than forty miles, during an ordinary church service, say 
about one hourin extent I am wrong; the horse delivered 
him at his destination, then ran away and returned to church in 
time for the benediction. It must have been a wonderful horse, 
and I would not mind having a colt from the same stock. One 
thing puzzles me a little. How could Jethro sail eastward 
from Harwichport and pass the mouth of Bass River, which 
lies ten miles to the westward, without changing his course ? 
Still that is of minor importance, when we consider what I may 
with due respect regard as his crowning feat of endurance. 
That bi-daily walk of his to South Dennis, involving as it did a 
ourney of over eighty miles, is almost a staggerer. The writer 
states that he was healthy. Great Scott!! He HAD to be. 
It is hard to reconcile with this record another statement in the 


story to the effect that ‘ Cape people are no great travelers 
If my arithmetic is not at fault, the noble Jethro in thirty year’ 
reeled off something like eight hundred and seventy-six thou- 
sand miles to keep his lady love supplied with wood and water. 
Surely that isan average performance, even for good walkers, 
and to the lay mind the labors of Hercules and the toil so 
Sisyphus pale into insignificance.” 


* 
* 7 


Mrs. Craigie ( “ John Oliver Hobbes”) ina re- 
cent lecture on Balzac, said of the great novel- 
ist’s methods: “It was his habit to write three 
or four books atatime. This method, which 
has been and is followed by all great painters, 
is beyond question the right one.” Authors 
who are struggling with one book and finding 
even that simple task frequently too much for 
them are likely to feel discouraged when they 
read this bold assertion. W. H. H. 

PLEA RS 2S SO 
QUERIES. 

{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 

answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 


general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


What. is the so called “ co-operative plan ” of 
publishing? Has it found general favor among 
authors and literary workers, generally? 
What are its specific merits and demerits? 
What attitude does THE WRITER maintain 
toward the “plan”? Does it advise authors to 
adopt it for their wares? D. M. 


[ By the “co-operative plan” of publishing, 
“DPD. M.” presumably means the arrangement by 
which author and publisher share the expense 
of bringing out a book. It means, generally, 
that publishers who have seen the manuscript 
do not feel confidence enough in its financial 
success to risk the whole cost of its publica- 
tion. In such a case a publisher may make 
one of several propositions. He may propose 
that the author pay the whole cost of bringing 
out the first edition ; or that the author pay the 
cost of making the plates; or that the cost of 
publication shall be divided between him and 
the author, equally or unequally, as the case 
may be. Whatever the proposition may be» 
the author stakes more or less money on the 
success of the book, and the risk of the pub- 
lisher is reduced accordingly. 

Sir Walter Besant used to advise authors 
never to pay part or the whole of the cost of 
bringing out their books, his idea being that 
publishers generally are men of good business 


” 
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judgment, and that if they are unwilling to 
invest in a book the cost of bringing it out, the 
chances are that it will not be financially suc- 
cessful. In most cases this probably is true, 
but there are always exceptions enough to 
make publishing at the cost of the authora 
pleasant speculation, with some small chance 
of gratifying profit. When the author pays 
part or the whole of the cost of publishing, 
his royalty on sales, of course, is correspond- 
ingly large, so that if his book turns out to be 
a great success, his return from it is much 
greater than if it is brought out at the pub- 
lisher’s risk. If an author has supreme con- 
fidence in his manuscript, this prospect of 
larger royalties looks most alluring to him. 

As regards the attitude of THr WRITER 
toward “ co-operative ” publishing, the general 
advice of the editor would be against it, if the 
author’s chief object is to make money from 
his book. _1f his chief object is to get a book 


into print, regardless of the financial question, 
the co-operative plan may be a boon. to him, 
since it will enable him to accomplish what he 
cannot bring about in any other way. 


But in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if an author 
cannot find a publisher who will risk the cost 
of bringing out his book, the book, if published, 
will be a financial failure. ‘There are firms that 
make a business of “co-operative” publishing 
on terms that are seldom profitable to the 
authors whom they draw into their nets. They 
advertise continually for manuscripts, offering 
the facilities of a high-grade publishing house. 
Send in a manuscript and you will get an en- 
thusiastic letter, praising its manifold merits, 
and declaring that if it is published it will be 
the sensation of the day. It needs, however, 
more or less revision. The firm does not do 
this work itself, butit takes the liberty of re- 
ferring you to Mr. So-and-So, a competent critic 
and manuscript Reader, who will do whatever 
_ may be necessary, at reasonable cost. After 
the manuscript is revised, the publishing firm 
will be pleased to make arrangements for its 
publication. 

You communicate with Mr. So-and-So., He 
examines your manuscript, and his report is 
quite as enthusiastic as that of the firm that 
has referred you to him. (It does not occur to 


you, perhaps, that he is a partner in the ingen- 
ious enterprise.) Your book is a masterpiece, 
but it does need a good deal of technical revis- 
ion. His estimate of the cost of the work that 
he needs to do upon it may vary from $25 to 
$200 — possibly according to his opinion of 
your circumstances. This, of course, must be 
remitted in advance. He congratulates you 
upon the offer you have received from the ad- 
vertising firm of publishers looking to the pub- 
lication of the book. 

You remit the $25, or the $200, as the case 
may be, and in due time you receive word from 
the publishers that Mr. So-and-So has done 
his work, and that the manuscript is now in 
their hands, ready for publication. Seeing it 
in its revised form, they are even more enthu- 
siastic than before about the masterpiece. It 
is bound to be the sensation of the year. They 
esteem themselves fortunate to have a chance 
to publish it, and the profit is certain to be 
very large. They have so many enterprises on 
hand just now, however, that it is not practica- 
ble for them to advance the whole cost of pub- 
lishing the book, and they ask you, therefore, 
to pay the cost of making the plates — a mere 
bagatelle, say $400 or $500. All the other ex- 
penses of bringing out the book — printing, 
paper, binding, illustration, advertising, etc. — 
they will pay themselves, and it will really be 
to your advantage to pay for making the plates, 
since as a result your royalty will be increased, 
not the usual ten per cent. but twenty-five per 
cent., possibly even fifty per cent., on all copies 
sold above 5,009. 

You do not know, perhaps, that the real cost 
of publishing the book, making plates and all, 
will be less than $300, so that the money you 
send them will give them a profit, if not a 
single copy of the book is sold. You are 
dazzled by the suggestion that your book will 
be the sensation of the century, and you easily 
figure that a fifty per cent. royalty on all copies 
sold above 5,000, if the book has a sale of 
150,000 or even 100,000 copies, will bring you 
quite a comfortable sum. You send on the 
$400, or the $500, as desired, and then you plan 
how you will spend your fortune when it comes. 

It never comes. Your book is “ published,” 
in the course of time —often after harassing 
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delays — and if you know anything about good 
book-making, you are disappointed when you 
see it, because it looks so cheap. You watch 
for press notices. They are few and brief- 
Book reviewers know how your firm of pub 
lishers conducts its business, and they give 
scant attention to its books. You wait for 
checks to pay your royalty. You keep on 
waiting. You waitsome more. Finally you 
write a timid letter of inquiry to the firm. If 
you get an answer at all, it is most discourag- 
ing. They are keenly disappointed in the out- 
come of the venture. Your book, quite un- 
accountably, has failed. Its sales are small — 
far short of the 5,000 limit beyond which your 
financial interest in sales begins. They have 
lost a great deal of money on it, in fact. They 
are as pessimistic now as they were enthusias- 
tic before they got your check, and, while they 
politely refrain from saying so, you can see 
that the one wish of their hearts is that they 
had never heard of you. Perhaps by that time 
you reciprocate the sentiment. Well, you 
have at least bought wisdom by your experi- 
ence. You probably realize then that “high- 
grade publishers,” “reputable publishing 
houses,” do not keep advertisements standing 
in the newspapers begging folks to send them 
manuscripts. Your disappointed friends have 
pocketed maybe $100, maybe $200 or $300, of 
your remittances. They have got in addition 
the whole benefit of whatever sale your book 
has had. Perhaps before long they will fail 
again, as some such firms have failed in the 
past, and so avoid the payment of their print- 
ing bills. At all events you may be sure that 
you will never get acent of profit from your 
book. 

To all such “ co-operative” publishing THe 
WRITER is inalterably opposed. It has 
always declined to print the advertisements of 
such publishers, and it regrets to see them 
published in papers the publishers of. which 
ought to be unwilling to encourage fraud. _It 
must not be understood that all publishers who 
advertise for manuscripts are untrustworthy. 
Not infrequently legitimate publishers want 
manuscripts of certain kinds, and advertise for 
them. The publishers to avoid are the ones 
who advertise for manuscripts all the time, 


using the daily newspapers, as well as trade 
journals. Publishers of the highest grade gen- 
erally get, without advertising, all the manu- 
scripts they want, and even second-grade pub- 
lishers in good standing advertise for book 
manuscripts only occasionally. 

As regards legitimate “co-operative ” pub- 
lishing, the first-class houses do very little of 
it. What they do is mostly with books — par- 
ticularly books of poems--by authors of rep- 
utation, which will be creditable to them, but 
which are not likely to be financially profitable. 
A Boston publisher said not long ago that it 
would surprise the public toknow how many of 
the poems of certain well-known authors issued 
by first-class houses were published in book 
form at the authors’ own expense. The second- 
grade houses publish a good many books 
wholly or partly at the expense of the author, 
and the lower-grade houses seldom publish at 
their own risk. Before an author makes an 
arrangement to publish on the co-operative 
plan, he will do well to investigate thoroughly 
the standing of the firm that makes a proposi- 
tion to him, and then govern himself accord- 
ingly. — W. H. H.] 








a 


WRITING FOR THE STAGE. 





In a recent number of the magazine called 
the 7heatre, and in an article entitled ‘The 
Evolution of a Play,” I read: — 

“The dramatist’s first work ....is to 
evolve the action of the piece, act by act, be- 
ginning with the last act first. This is the 
French manner, and undoubtedly the best.” 

“The French manner ’’—why so? Dumas 
fils tells us, in one of his famous prefaces, that 
he wrote his plays, four ainsi dire, in his mind 
before he actually wrote a single word. His 
“manner”? was this—to ask: First, is the 
theme a logical one? Second, what characters 
best suit the theme? Third, what must be 
the natural conclusion? Fourth, what lesson 
shall be taught? : 

If Harry B. Mawson, the writer of the article 
referred to above, means that a playwright 
must first know what will be the end of his 
play —‘“‘the lesson taught” —he is right in 
saying that the dramatist begins with the last 
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act first, but that does not necessarily mean 
that a play should be built backward. The 
old saying, “Look before you leap,” has some 
meaning, even for a playwright. 

Dumas fi/s believes in “themes” as much, 
or more so, as a minister does in a “text.” 
“ The theme is the play ”; and this he empha- 
sizes in all his dramatic writings. The rest is 
simply “mdétier”; that is, how to startle an 
audience l|.vw to make an audience laugh or 
weep — mere tricks of the trade. . 

I am inclined to believe that Mr. Mawson 
had in mind “ play-building,” and not dramatic 
authorship, when he called “ the best ( French ) 
manner” writing a play backward. That 
“iaanner ” I should call the American manner, 
or, if it need be French, Scribe’s or Sardou’s 
manner. 

“All I need to make a good play,” once said 
Dion Boucicault, “is a good situation,” and he 
added: “ All the rest, story, plot, characters, I 
can, in half an hour, dig them out, if need be, 
of a dozen different French dramas.” And he 
often did it, “the good situation” included. 
He certainly did not write backward: he wrote 
around — around, nos an idea, but around stage 
tableaux — something catchy, dramatic, emo- 
tional, or what not? Scribe never did other- 
wise, nor has Sardou, whether we study the 
‘* Verre d'eau,” or “ La Haine.” And the same 
can be said of Octave Feuillet. All their plays 
are the same; none of their characters are 
capable of feeling the rush of true passion. 
Everything is subservient to “the situation.” 

Certainly such plays are not written “ begin- 

the last act first’; they are not writ- 


ten at all, they are “constructed,” having for ° 


aim, yea, for basis, a “ situation ” which, in all 
obability, will be the grand climax, and, con- 
sequently, in a four-act drama, toward the end 
of act third. 
But all this is not to the point: If by a play 
we mean a story with a plot, rewarding virtue, 
1 d killing the villain at the end, 
all well and good. We may first decide how 
we shall kill the villain, or simply get rid of 
him, and then go on, crablike. But what will 
the play prove? That all villains, like good 
little boys, die ? which would not be true: some 
good boys do not die, and there are a few 


villains still alive, much to the joy of fond 
mothers, and to the sorrow of some of us who 
may have lent money to a villain. 

A play need not be a story, nor need it have 
a plot. A good story and a rational plot will 
not necessarily injure a play, but what a play 
needs is a theme and characters. A Shylock 
needs no plot, nor does a Tartuffe. Hamlet is 
melancholia, Othello is jealousy, King Lear 
is ingratitude, Tartuffe is hypocrisy, Juliet is 
love. These themes, embodied into immortal 
characters, are whole plays of themselves. We 
need but to hear any of the characters speak 
to build, in our minds, dozens of stories and 
plots. Let Shylock be approached by you or 
me who may be in need of money, and a whole 
drama looms up. Let Hamlet recite his famous 
monologue, and we foresee lots of foolish 
things he will do sooner or later. ‘Give all 
your wealth to your children while ycu are 
alive, and before long you will be going over 
the hill to the poorhouse, or put on a crown of 
thorns — not of straw —as did old King Lear. 
Let your best friend confess to you that he 
has a great sin on his conscience, that of hav- 
ing “killed a flea while saying his prayers,” 
and you can be sure that your friend will, @ la 
Tartuffe, try to kill you, if it can serve an end 
of his. Whether a Capulet, or not, seek a Ju- 
liet’s love. No plots, or stories, are needed 
for such plays. There is no “ building,” “ con- 
structing,” “making” of plays with such 
themes; and note that Shakspeare and 
Moliére used very silly stories and impossible 
plots which mar their werdicus works — ust 
to please audiences. 

Why not write for the stage rationally? If 
the heroine is to get married at the end, give 
one a good reason for it — whatever the reason, 
provided it be good. Let her have love, if it is 
love she wants; let her get money, if it is 
money she wishes; but let her go about it as 
one does who seeks love, or has money for her 
goal. Do not ask that she be buried alive Ala 
Juliet; Romeo knew Juliet loved him, and that 
drug business adds nothing to the play. Give 
me the balcony scene, and you may have all 
the rest. I have heard it said, more than once, 
that it was a pity Armand did not marry Ca 
mille at the close of the fifth act. The theme 
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calls for Camille’s death just as logically as the 
theme calls for Desdemona’s death. If either 
lived—let us suppose they did not die — 
would the story be ended? Armand might 
have some trouble —some recollections, and 
Othello might have a few more jealous fits. 
What a lot of stories and plots could, however, 
be “constructed ”; first, with Armand and Ca- 
mille as husband and wife ; and secondly, with 
Desdemona’s forcible _ recollections of 
Othello’s way of proving his love? Ah, but 
where would be the themes? The rehabilita- 
tion of women through love would be lost, 
gone forever; and the green-eyed monster 
would have to become as Daudin. Imagine 
Othello uw 60x bourgeois, and Armand intro- 
ducing his wife to your wife! Good material 
for stories and plots, but would the “ New 
Othello” and the “New Camille” be good 
plays? 

Need I say, now, that all I have said above 
on “play making,” on “theme,” on “story,” 
and on “plot,” has for aim to appeal to our 
men of brains writing for the stage, to put 
aside such models as Scribe and Sardou, and 
if it needs be they have models, let them look 
to real masters. It would certainly not hurt 
them to study, for society plays, Augier, and 
for comedies, Labiche; and for a safe under- 
standing of human nature, Shakspeare and 
Moiiére; and not wonder whether a play is 
written backward or forward. 


Alfred Hennequin. 
The Boston Transcript. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Clara E. Laughlin, author of “Stories of 
Authors’ Loves,” is literary editor of the /nfe- 
rior, of Chicago. She has held this position 
for more than ten years, and during that time 
has been a contributor to nearly all the leading 
magazines. She has, too, been for many years 
connected with various publishing houses as 
manuscript Reader and literary adviser. Miss 
Laughlin was born in New York City in 1873, 
of Scotch-Irish parentage; she has lived 
in Chicago for twenty years, but is a frequent 
visitor to the East. Her schooling was in the 
public schools of Chicago; she graduated 
from the high school in Chicago in June, 1890, 


and had no college education. She never 
expected to write a book, but suddenly, by 
the cumulative process, finds herself author of 
one, thanks to the encouragement given by the 
editor of the De/ineator, and the “Stories of 
Authors’ Loves,” which, begun as a short 
series, lengthened out over a period of three 
years’ serial publication. 


Philip Verril Mighels, author of “The In- 
evitable,” has had a varied experience. His 
people were journalists throughout his boyhood, 
his father having founded a California news- 
paper in the pioneer days. Mr. Mighels, while 
he knew the newspaper business from setting 
the type to the final delivery of the printed 
sheet, was educated in the law. He subse- 
quently returned to journalism in San Francisco 
and in New York City, where much of his 
leisure time was spent in the study of art. It 
was there that the author of “ The Inevitable ” 
published an essay in the Mew York Herald, 
purporting to prove, through a cipher contained 
in the old-time nursery jingles themselves, that 
Francis Bacon wrote the nonsense so widely 
attributed to Mother Goose. In 1897 Mr. 
Mighels went to London, where he lived for 
four years. He published a novel in London, 
dealing with the English working-classes. 
Since resuming his residence in his own coun- 
try, Mr. Mighels has_contributed half a dozen 
short stories to magazines. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Lowell.—Two new stories «bout Lowell 
have recently been told by General James 
Grant Wilson: A lady asked him why he had 
not sent her a copy of his latest book. “} 
could not afford to,” answered the poet. “If 
my friends do not buy my books, who, pray 
tell me, will buy them?” The other story con- 
cerns an autograph collector, who wrote a short 
note to Lowell describing his collection and con- 
cluding with the remark, “I would be much 
obliged for your autograph.” The rep'y came 
bearing with ita lesson on the correct use of 
the words “would” and “should,” which 
deeply impressed itself on the mind of the re- 
cipient. The response read, ‘“‘ Pray do not say 
hereafter, ‘I would be obliged.’ If you would 
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be obliged, be obliged, and be done with it. 
Say, ‘I should be obliged,’ and oblige yours 
truly, James Russel] Lowell.” 

Zola.— His first success came on a New 
Year’s day, when he was about twenty-five 
years of age. He had sent a little Chronique 
to the Petit Fournal. It was accepted, and a 
few sous paid for it. The sketch is of pro- 
found interest as the first literary work of 
Zola. It describes the conditions of*a family 
living in extreme poverty inthe slums of 
Paris, sending out the children upon the street 
to beg for bread on New Year’s Day. It was 
a plea for mercy. “Rich and fortunate ones, 
remember us,” says this voice, speaking for 
the great disinherited classes. He married, 
but his income was very uncertain; and often 
what little he had must be sold to secure the 
necessaries. One day in 1868, he went to 
George Charpentier, the publisher. He said, 
“TI have a great plan. It will take me twenty 
years to accomplish it, but I must have an as- 
sured living. -Will you give me 500 francs a 
month that I may live in decency with my 
family? And I promise that I will give you 
two novels every year.” The offer was ac- 
cepted. Three years afterward a novel of his 
sold in thousands of copies. Charpentier sent 
for Zola, and said, “I cannot keep the con- 
tract,” and he tore it up. “I earn too much, 
You shall have a larger share.”— Nathaniez 
Schmidt, in the Ethical Record for Fanuary. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ The publishers of Tue Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 











Wantep: An ATELIER oF Fiction. H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor. Bookman ( 28 c.) for January. 

Tue Novet anp ConTEMPORARY ENGLISH Society. 
Moss. Bookman (28 c ) for January. 

Some Reat Parsons 1n Fiction. 
Bookman (28 c.) for January. 

Henry James’s Later Work. William Dean Howells. 
North American Review ( 53 c.) for January. 

Literary LANDMARKS OF New York. 
Charles Hemstreet. Critic (28 c.) for January. 


Mary 


Will M. Clemens. 


Illustrated. 


Tue Decay or Tue Novet. Benjamin Swift. Critic 
( 28 c.) for January. 

ByjORNSTJERNE ByURNSON. 
(28 c.) for January. 

Numper 4 Park Street. (From the A ¢/antic to its read- 
ers.) Bliss Perry. Atlantic (38 c.) for January. 

My Own Story—I. J.T. Trowbridge. Atlantic (38 c-) 
for January. 

Cuarves Dickens As A MAN or Letrers. 
Atlantic ( 38c.) for January. 

Tue Latest Novets or Howetts AND JAmgs. 
Waters Preston. A ¢/antic (38 c.) for January. 

FRANKLIN IN Germany. J.L. Rosengarten. Lifpincott’s 
(2% c.) for January. 

Quatitigs oF CHartes Duptey WARNER'S 
Joseph H. Twichell. Century (38c.) for January 

Tue Por-Cuivers Papers. —I. With portraits. Edited by 
George E. Woodberry. Century (38 c.) for January. 

HuGu Mitver anp His Centenary. Illustrated. John 
M. Clarke. Mew England Magazine (28 c.) for January. 

REMINISCENCES OF Two Apo.iTionists. (Stephen S. and 
Abby Kelly Foster.) Lillie B. Chace Wyman. Mew Eng- 
land Magazine (28 c-) for January. 

Bossy’s Newspaper Story. John Bennett. 
(28 c.) for January. 

Zora’s CLAIM TO REMEMBRANCE. 
Ethical Record for January. 

Encuish Men or Letters, Witu Portraits—II. 
George W. Smalley. McClure’s Magazine (13 ¢.) tor January. 

A Burns PriGRIMAGeE. Illustrated. Clifton Johnson, 
Pilgrim (13 c.) for January. 

Correct SpgaAKING AND WritinG. Elizabeth A. Withey. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c.) for January. 


John Nilson Laurvik. Critic 


Alice Meynell, 


Harriet 


Humor. 


St. Nicholas 


Nathaniel Schmidt. 


E. Nessit. An appreciation. With portrait. Marshall 
Steele. Harper's Bazar (13 c.) for January. 

Emice Zota. His Literary and Social Position. Gustave 
Geffroy. International Quarterly ($1.28 ) for December — 
March. 

Tue WAsHINGTON Irvinc Country, Illustrated. H.W. 
Mabie. Ouxtlook (13 c.) for December 6. 

Avice Catpwett Hecan. With portrait. William Fred- 
eric Dix. Outlook ( 13 c.) for December 6. 

Horace Howarp Furness. With portrait. Talcott 


Williams. Outlook ( 13 c.) for December 6. 

Bootu TarRKinGTon. With portrait. Charles Hall Garrett, 
Outlook ( 13 c.) for December 6. 

Apsout Epmunp Burke. Elbert Hubbard. 
Mirror (13 ¢.) for December 18. 


St. Louis 





> 


NEWS AND NOTES, 





Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s seventieth birthday 
was widely celebrated December 8. 

The Authors’ Club of Minneapolis has 
changed its name to the Writers’ League. 
It has now more than 100 members. 

Margaret Waldo Higginson, who had an ar- 
ticleinthe Mew England Magazine for De- 
cember, is a daughter of Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 
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Charles K. Lush, author of “The Federal 
Judge,” has sold his newspaper, the Za Crosse 
( Wis.) Morning Chronicle. 

Grace Rhys, author of the story, “ Judith in 
Mackford’s Entry,” in the January Lippin- 
cott’s, is the wife of the English novelist, 
Ernest Rhys. 

Knowing Tolstoy’s later life it is difficult to 
believe that his novel, “The Cossacks,” was 
sold to pay gambling debts, but he tells us so 
himself in a hitherto unpublished letter print- 
ed in the /udependent for December 4. 

H. G. Wells is a slow worker. For in- 
stance, his “ Love and Mr. Lewisham” was 
begun in 1898. Another story, begun in 1901, 
dealing with what he terms the most momen- 
tous discovery in the world, is not likely to ap- 
pear in serial form till 1904. 


William A. Linn’s “ Life of Horace Greeley” 
wil be published by the Appletons before 
long. Mr. Linn, when employed by Horace 
Greeley on the 77zéune, prepared an index for 
the “ Recollections of a Busy Life.” 

Charles Reade’s long-time friend, John Cole- 
man, is writing a memoir which he intends to 
call “ The Romance of Charles Reade.” 


The autobiography of J. T. Trowbridge be- 
gins in the January number of the Ad/antic 
Monthly under the title, “My Own Story.” 
Mr. Trowbridge shares with one other writer 
the honor of being the only surviving contribu- 
tor to the first issue of the Atlantic. 


Miss Grace Hodgdon Boutelle, daughter of 
the late Congressman Boutelle of Maine, has 
taken an editorial position on the Boston 
Transcript. 


Carolyn Shipman has succeeded the late 
Paul Leicester Ford as editor of Dodd, Mead, 
& Company’s magazine, the Bibliographer. 

James Jeffrey Roche is now the proprietor 
as well as the editor of the Boston{ Pilot. 

Men and Women is a new magazine, pub- 
lished by the Men and Women Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati. 

A new monthly illustrated{magazine, to be 
issued early in 1903 under the title of the 
Printing Art, is announced§by the |University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


Colonel George Harvey, president of Harper 
& Brothers, and owner of the North American 
Review, has bought the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine (New York). He says: “In buying the 
Metropolitan | bought simply a name. I have 
had it in mind for some time that there has 
developed in this country a field for a popular 
magazine whose chief mission should be to tell 
about New York. I am so firmly convinced of 
the soundness of the idea that I am going to 
make the experiment. The name ‘ Mefrofo/?- 
tan’ exactly fits the purpose, hence the pur- 
chase. The editor of the new Metropolitan 
will be John Kendrick Bangs.” 


Chicago is to have a new religious nonsec- 
tarian weekly newspaper to be called Christen- 
dom. Its editor is to be Shailer Matthews, 
dean of the University of Chicago Divinity 
School, and he will be assisted by Dr. Frank 
W. Gunsaulus, Dr. William Douglas Macken- 
zie, Prof. Charles M. Stuart, Prof. H. L. Wil- 
lett, and others. The first number is promised 
for April. 

The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 
which has been edited for thirteen years by 
Prof. B. B. Warfield of the Princeton Semi- 
nary, has passed intothe hands of the seminary 
and will be known as the Princeton Theological 
Review. 

The Olympian Magazine will make its ap- 
pearance in Nashville this month. It will be 
illustrated, and will be “devoted to literature, 
education, and amateur sports.” 


Beginning with Vol. VI., No. 1, the Literary 
Review (Boston) will be published by an en- 
tirely new management, and several changes 
in policy will be inaugurated. The Book Re- 
view section will be under the joint direction 
of Aimee Evelyn Churchill and George Hem- 
bert Westley. The Book Plate Collector will 
be a new department under the management 
of Winfred Porter Truesdell. The new pub- 
lishers are the Charles E. Peabody Company. 


The Philharmonic ( Chicago) will hereafter 
be issued monthly instead of quarterly. 


Modern Women (Boston) begins its third 
volume with the January number, coming out 
in new and enlarged form. W. H. Roystone, 
Jr., is the publisher. 
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With the January number the Pilgrim 
opens a new volume, Volume VI., and issues 
for the first time a complete magazine wholly 
manufactured in its own plant. What will be 
interesting reading to the many admirers of 
this progressive publication is the illustrated 

escription of its new home and the answers 
given to the questions often asked: “Why 
do you publish in Battle Creek?” “ Why do 
you discuss politics?” and “Is the Pilgrim 
partisan ?’ . 


John M. Clarke, who was the United 
States representative to the celebration recent- 
ly held in Cromarty, Scotland, in honor of the 
centenary of Hugh Miller, writes entertaining- 
lyin the Mew England Magazine for January 
of the life and work of that famous geologist. 
The article has a curious portrait of Miller, 
characteristic pictures of his town, of the mon- 
ument erected to his memory and unveiled at 
this celebration, and other illustrations. 


“The Ambassadors,” Henry James’s new 
story, will be the first work of fiction ta be 
published in the Morth American Review. It 
will appear serially, beginning with the Janu- 
ary number, which will therefore be enlarged 
to 160 pages. Mr. Howells contributes to the 
same number an article on Mr. James's later 
work. It is stated that the story is suitable for 
publication in the Review purely on account of 
its literary value. 

The Review of Reviews, like the North 
American Review, has made a new departure. 
Mr. Stead has refused for twelve years to ad- 
mit fiction into the Review, but with the Janu- 
ary number begins “an endless romance.” 
Each chapter is to treat of some current event, 
but in just what proportion fiction and fact are 
to mingle the editor does not explain. 


The Outlook (New York) for December 6 
is a Book Number, and in it ten authors 
answer the question: “ What are the books 
most characteristic of American genius and 
life?”’ |The number also has an illustrated 
article by Mr. Mabie on “The Washington 
Irving Country,” and portraits and sketches 
of Miss Hegan, Mrs. Lillian W. Betts, H. H. 
Furcess, Booth Tarkington, and Helen Keller 
—the last sketch by Edward Everett Hale. 


The Century has made a “ find” in the dis- 
covery of “The Poe-Chivers Papers,” a gen- 
erous instalment of which appears in the Jan- 
uary number. They consist of unprinted let. 
ters of Poe, with a personal sketch of him by 
his friend, Dr. Chivers of Georgia, besides in- 
teresting conversations in which Poe gives his 
opinions of Shelley, Tennyson, Keats and 
others. These papers, which are, perhaps, 
among the last material of the sort to be pub- 
lished concerning Poe, are edited by Professor 
Woodberry and are accompanied by portraits 
of Poe and Chivers. Another paper of liter. 
ary personalia in the same number is the Rev. } 
Joseph H. Twichell’s brief article on “ Qual } 
ities of Warner’s Humor.” 

Albert Ritchie has been appointed perma 
nent receiver of the Metaphysical Publishing | 
Company, of No. 114 West Thirty-second 
street, New York, and an order has_ been 
granted dissolving the corporation. Vernon 
M. Davis was appointed temporary receiver 
July 14. The liabilities were $24,612 and 
actual assets $14,705. 

Mme. Marguerite Durand, the original owner 
of La Fronde, a Parisian journal conducted en 
tirely by women, has presented the paper to the 
members of her staff, and will hereafter be 
merely aco-worker withthem. Chicago alsois 
to have an afternoon daily newspaper com 
ducted entirely by women. 

Rt. Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson died at Bat- 
tle Hill, Miss., November 18,aged seventy-two, 

Mrs. Caroline Leslie Field died at Milton, 
Mass., December 1, aged fifty years. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer died in Pars 
December 6, aged forty-seven. 

Th. Nast died at Guayaquil, Ecuador, De 
cember 7, aged sixty-three. 

Frederick Saunders died in New York city 
December 12, aged ninety-five. 

Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood died i1 
Chicago December 26, aged fifty-five. 

Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont died at L0 
Angeles, Calif.. December 27, aged seventy 
eight. 

Marshall T. Bigelow died at Cambridg 
December 28, aged eighty years. 








